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A RUNNING START 


The destiny decade of the 1960's began, for education, as a powerful prologue. 
It neither slipped in quietly nor lazily lapped from last year to this--rather, edu- 
cation leaped to the challenge of the decade with speed, enthusiasm, and goals. 





Last year at this time EDUCATION U.S.A. asked a hundred educators to look over 
the 1960's and predict a 10-year future for their profession. They were very good 
pundits. In one year the trends they anticipated began to show strongly: 





@ Enrollments climbed to new records, a pure fact that was the easiest predic- 
tion of all. Public-school enrollment in 1960 is 37.2 million, a 1.2 million 
increase over last year, a 44.4 percent gain in 10 years. The result: despite 
vast building and recruiting programs, still crucial classroom and teacher 
shortages. College enrollments reached a peak with "prestige" colleges and 
state universities receiving the bulk. Community college programs, notably 
those of Florida and Massachusetts, broke ground. 





School financing was tackled, not temporarily patched up. The public, begin- 
ning to realize the high price of good education, approved a record number of 
public-school bonds in November (the 1959 total had been 21 percent less than 
in 1958). Special legislative studies of education generally also included 
proposals for increased state aid to schools. For the first time in history, 
both houses of Congress passed federal support for education bills. Final 
passage barely missed and is an early goal of the incoming Administration. 





The curriculum became more flexible, more scrutinized. Team teaching and the 

ungraded primary are now part of the layman's language. Differentiated teach- 
ing assignments seemed to be the approach toward merit pay. Secondary curric- 
ulum went totally under the microscope with English and social sciences being 

added to revisions already under way in languages, science, and mathematics, 





Automated teaching passed from experiment to classroom experience. As a mark 
that it has "arrived," the teaching machine was listed in the purchase guide 
for state school administrators this year--for the first time. Programing for 
the machines is building rapidly, aiding plans for more individual instruction. 
With 52 educational TV stations now operating, new uses of ETV and new class- 
room organization plans are resulting. 





—_____— NEXT YEAR'S GOALS 


That was 1960. To begin a new year, the editors of EDUCATION U.S.A. in- 
vited 41 educators to look ahead. The correspondents were asked to set goals 
for education in 1961. This issue, then, perhaps adds the second line to 
Shakespeare's, "What's past is prologue": 

"What's to come, is your and my discharge." 
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TEACHERS, FRONT AND CENTER 


No other goal for the coming year and beyond seems as prevalent and important as that 
of improving the individual teacher--his status, his training, his get-up-and-go. "The v 
quality of education cannot rise above the character and competence of those who teach," = 
remarked one school superintendent, and many others specifically outlined ways to obtain 
quality in teaching: 





@ All states reach the minimum requirement of a bachelor's degree for regular certi- 
fication of beginning teachers at all levels (one-fifth of the states lack such a re- 
quirement); all states require completion of a master's degree within five years after 
the beginning of teaching. Some see a fifth year as a necessary extension of teacher 
training--to provide subject-matter depth for high-school teachers, internship and more 
training in psychology and sociology for elementary teachers. 








@ Provide new vitality in teacher education. ''Become more ruthless in accrediting 
teacher training institutions, with the greatest emphasis upon human resources," wrote 
one college professor. An administrator replied: "Our narrow view of method training 


and our dispersed view of culture training need to be woven into a central core of 
psychology. If there is any area in which the teacher is expert it should be in the 
area of instruction--such skill must be deeply rooted in understanding the human animal 
and how it learns." 


@ Improve the working conditions of teachers. In the area of salaries this means a 
range of $5,000 to $15,000 a year with television teachers receiving $25,000 or more. 
To help teachers do a better job requires good instructional materials, more of the 
drudgery handled by nonprofessionals, time allotted for teachers to plan their work. 





@ Step up the teacher recruitment program. To attract more talented youth into the 
teaching profession, citizens need to realign their priorities in values, giving educa- & q 
tion a higher place. 





@ Provide better training and induction programs for school administrators. ("But 
they had better become reconciled to the idea that the best administrators will continue 
to be those who are sensitive enough to the demands of their jobs and to the woes of 
others to be good ulcer candidates.") One suggested goal is that school administrators 
of the future know as much about political science, sociology, and psychology as they 
do about the mechanics and philosophy of school administration. 





@ Increase professional pride and standards. This includes national accreditation 
to enforce standards of preparation for teachers, co-operation on "screening, training, 
servicing, disciplining, and protecting members of the profession,'' the beginning of a 
crusade to teach about the public school in the public school. One school principal 
would like to see "a teacher's professional membership certificate and college diploma 
appropriately framed and hung in each respective classroom." 





——— NO AUTOMATED TEACHER 


A superintendent of 30 years cautioned: "While striving to reduce the teacher 
load fairly we must not deceive ourselves into assuming that there is a royal 
road to teaching any more than there is to learning. We should be eager to try 
new ways and yet not get so gadget-happy that we can't face the limits as well as 
the possibilities of IBMetry. Curriculum-makers as well as teacher-selectors 
must continue to recognize that we shall never know anything finer on this earth 
than fine men and women, and that the best fruits of education will continue to 
be achieved by laying soul on soul." 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
December 29, 1960 


300 Years in Class 


fii: Three centuries in an hour is the ambitious span of a Jan. 15 CBS-TV spe- 
cial report on the story of public education in the U.S. It's titled, "A 

Question of Chairs: The Challenge of American Education." Producer is the 
service organization, B'nai B'rith. In dramatic vignettes, it will show how our 
country has met its great challenges in education. A scene in a stormy 19th- 
century Pennsylvania legislative session, for example, will focus on that elo- 
quent champion of free schools, Thaddeus Stevens. Other episodes will picture 
the fight for women's education, the broadening of the system to include all 
ages and social levels, and the role of schools as the "melting pot" of democ- 
racy for immigration waves. Narration will point out how new methods have 
evolved and become accepted. If this program even partly achieves the dramatic 
effects it aims for, it offers an unprecedented panorama of education through 
the years. It deserves attention from your whole community (and it's a particu- 
larly pertinent assignment for history and civics classes, for insight into a 
major democratic institution). (Sunday, Jan. 15, 4-5 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 





The Climax of Comparisons 


A scientific sampling here and abroad underlies the most extensive school 
comparison so far, a massive 18-page study in the current Saturday Evening Post. 
"Is European Education Better Than Ours?" is likely to become the standard popu- 
lar reference for some time to come. Evan Hill and pollster George Gallup re- 
port on tests and interviews of 4,142 youngsters in the U.S., England, Norway, 
West Germany, and France. Matched groups of 10- and 14-year-olds were subjects. 
Americans rated lower on most general information tests, spent less time in 
class and on homework, misbehaved more in school. As pluses, they showed 
stricter family discipline, more interest in higher education and in teaching 
than many. Other data include reading, writing, TV-watching, church-going hab- 
its. A partial authors' conclusion: "U.S. schooling, while not the best, is 
better than some critics have led us to believe," 








The statistics are straightforward; some distortion occurs in the emphasis. 
European ideas often get lavish praise, with only fleeting reasons why they're 
unworkable or undesirable here. Lauding certain expensive English practices, 
the authors only concede briefly, "In England the government pays as much as 60% 
of the cost of education." To finance many of the European-style reforms they 
urge, they mildly murmur, "We can review the pros and cons of Federal aid...." 

A hurried layman may ignore this imbalance; a schoolman must not. With careful 
study educators can make this survey work for them, using its valid findings to 
promote support for realistic better practices. 

(Dec. 24-Dec, 31 Saturday Evening Post, on sale until Jan. 3) 
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Less Politics, More Public Action 











The most plainspoken editorial on federal support for schools that you're 


likely to see graces the current issue of Redbook. The editors headline it, 
"Let's Stop Playing Politics with Our Children's Education!" They deplore the 
way lawmakers have obscured the issues in Congress, when polls show the voters 


overwhelmingly in favor of such support. 


They tersely dispose of the argument 


that aid for salaries would bring control over teachers, Parents are vigorously 
urged to put pressure on their Senators and Congressmen. Redbook supplied all 
Senators with copies of this, and may have quantities for educators. It's one 
of the most succinct, convincing arguments to appear, with the added advantage 
of neutral rather than organizational origin. (January Redbook, on sale now) 


Hekt Poses a Tuff Task 


Making written English more phonetic is the dream of Parents' magazine pub- 





lisher George Hecht. In the current issue he presents, "The Case For Simplified 
Spelling." He tells how it would speed children's learning, and reviews past 
efforts at spelling reform. Admitting that such a change-over would be radical 
and require multi-nation co-operation, he hopes nonetheless that some foundation 


will finance a depth study of prospects. 


Student Spotlight on Africa 


Interesting reading, albeit visionary. 


(January Parents', on sale now) 


With our high schools focusing sharply on study of Africa, Mademoiselle of- 
fers two useful features. "Nigeria's Young Elite" reveals sharp contrasts be- 
tween their schooling and ours. "Young Americans' Pilgrimage to Africa" de- 
scribes volunteer work-camps in the Dark Continent...with realistic warnings and 
advice for youngsters interested in such school- or church-related projects. 





The Explosive Generation 





(January Mademoiselle, on sale now) 





A blockbuster of an issue devoted wholly to youth is Look's New Year greet- 





ing. Supervisor of the edition is noted education writer, George B. Leonard, 
Jr. His lead-off article, "The Explosive Generation," emphasizes how the young 
have swung into direct social action world-wide. He reports a heartening poll 
of principals and teens that shows students to be more serious about education, 
_harder-working, more interested in nonmaterial goals, more concerned about U.S. 


Constitutional rights than before. 


Other articles on the national scene include one on high-school scientists, 





one on juvenile delinquency cases, and one on harmful practices in youth deten- 


tion methods. 


World-oriented articles--a comparison between United States and European 
youth; and another, "A Louisiana Girl in Africa,"' about a volunteer work-camp. 
The "Human Relations" section deals with teen marriages, and with parental at- 
titudes on sex education. All in all, it's a balanced and enlightening issue-- 
one you'll have to obtain promptly before it goes off the newsstands. 

(Jan. 3 Look, on sale until that date only) 
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INSTRUCTION: BEGUN AND BECKONING 


The work goes on. The profession's goals for education in 1961 spring from research 
and efforts already made and a sturdy guide line--the improvement of instruction. So 
far-reaching are some of the plans that a year will provide time only for beginnings, 
but, said the correspondents, the time to begin is now: 





1. Establish, nationally, a common core of learning experiences and skills. "Diffi- 
cult as it is to accomplish, we may begin to see some sense in trying to agree on what 
ought to be expected of, say, a pupil of average ability who has studied French for 
three years or American history for one or two. We might be willing to recognize that 
a statement of minimum expectation places no curriculum into a strait jacket except 
one which cannot rise above the floor." 





2. Continue to develop better ways for individualized instruction. (Flexible 
classroom sizes, team teaching, machine teaching, placing greater responsibility upon 
students for individual learning, and, hand in hand, reappraising extracurricular ac- 
tivities to determine their relative worth.) 





3. Lengthen the school day, year. 'We should have a 12-month school year by 1970." 





4. Prepare for new areas of emphasis in the curriculum, i.e., geography, astronomy, 
psychology, philosophy, oriental culture, a universal modern language; an area current- 


ly needing emphasis is training for political responsibility and international leader- 
ship. 





5. Streamline school building construction to keep pace with developments in cur- 
riculum, class organization. 'Why should a bowling alley, funeral home, or country club 
have more appeal than the one institution in all the world which, under proper condi- 
tions, can help provide the knowledge to solve the problems of the present and future?" 





6. Consolidate school districts into units large enough to provide the flexibility 
and materials necessary for quality education. A school board executive anticipates 
an eventual maximum of 15,000 school districts (there are 37,000 now). 





MORE TOWERS, LESS IVY 


The days of a relaxed society, detached from realities outside ivy-covered walls, 
are over. Universities and colleges are a necessary extension of secondary education, 
a vital resource for leadership. But they also are less available. "Admission 
standards have risen in some colleges to the point where as many as one-half of the 
graduating class 10 years ago wouldn't be admitted in this year's freshman class." 
How do you reconcile greater demands for a college education with fewer opportunities? 








The _answer--and the primary goal--is the community college ("within commuting dis- 
tance of at least 75 percent of the homes of all of us"). These are to be tuition- 
free, with the 13th and 14th years considered a part of the public-school system. 
They will prepare students for professional training at universities, give the non- 
professional terminal preparation in technology and other skills. 





For higher education as a whole, a state university official set these goals: "I 
want the fuller utilization of physical plant, a more realistic system for the employ- 
ment of teachers and faculty in general, and a rapid departure from the old concept 
that going to school is something to be done only after the crops have been harvested. 
If people can be influenced to depart from the traditions of the past in this respect, 
they will, in my judgment, supply the resources for the responsibilities faced by the 
leaders of our colleges and universities today." 














REMEMBERING THE FORGOTTEN CHILDREN 


From the big cities came a plea for understanding and action on a unique problem 
faced by large city school systems--educating the deprived, whether it be physical, eco- 
nomic, or cultural deprivation. 





_ "Another factor...will be the growing realization that we shall not solve the prob- 
lems of this country by educating simply the children who are the easiest to teach and 
who learn in spite of anything. Together with a growing concern for housing, feeding, 
and employing the disadvantaged will come also increased attention to the special edu- 
cational problems of those who live in urban slums and disadvantaged rural areas." 





The superintendent of one of the largest city school systems in the country would 
like to see teacher institutions provide "greater opportunity for students from these 
institutions to do practice teaching in our schools and to learn that there are compen- 
sations in working with the underprivileged, for example, that are even greater than 
financial returns." 





From an _ industrial city superintendent: ''We must take a long step in education in 
devising some kind of useful program for the lowest 20 percent of pupils in our intel- 
ligence scale. If we don't educate them and make them employable, we're going to feed 
them for most of their lives. We simply must come up with something which will help 
them, and we'd better make a start in 1961, if I read the unemployment rolls right," 





BALANCING GOALS AND BUDGETS 


How will the 1961 goals and the changes they put in motion be financed? Almost unan- 
imously, EDUCATION U.S.A.'s replies endorsed federal support of education. 





The scope of the desired federal support reaches from the beginning of formal educa- 
tion--with adequate teachers, buildings, materials--through graduate training, where 
financial aid is realistically scaled to a student's ability to pay. An over-all, 
planned program of federal aid must be properly administered, can exist without federal 
control. 





Some specific proposals for using national tax resources: federal funds of $100 per 
student enrolled in the public schools be made available to each state; a satisfactory 
level of grant and fellowship support to colleges and universities; expansion of the 
National Defense Education Act to other areas. 





One correspondent believes that business enterprises could be more responsive to lo- 
cal and national educational needs. By establishing scholarships, apprenticeships, ad- 
visory and counseling services, in co-operation with educational institutions, they can 
improve communities and help solve some of the money problems, 





—— A GOAL FOR ALL 


A college dean, commenting on the great effort needed to meet education's goals 
in 1961 and beyond, placed the yoke on a committed profession: "Educators must get 
their heads on to the main job of schools and colleges as they have never done be- 
fore, especially since the cultural crisis of our times is so much more evident 
than ever in previous times. Justifying public recognition and appreciation, edu- 
cators must help the general community to learn how to give such recognition and 
appreciation. This is not to appeal for parochial favor, but only to seek expres- 
sion of the necessary deep choice to live in terms of educational, and thus, hu- 
mane values. This is simply to ask our people to choose, over and over again, 
the open and free society which they so often favor in ceremony." 
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The current drift toward impersonality in schools, and society, must be 
halted. This is the gist of a joint statement issued yesterday by the 
American Association of School Administrators, Association for Supervi- 
sion and curriculum Development, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, NEA Department of Elementary School Principals, and 
the NEA Department of Rural Education. Explaining their stand in a 
brief pamphlet entitled Labels and Fingerprints, the five organizations 














expressed a fear that education "seems to be beating a retreat to for- 





malized mass instruction with conformity, not diversity, as the goal." 
They listed a number of practices in schools which they believe are promoting group 
rather than individual patterns--grade-by-grade promotion, ability grouping within the 
graded organization, reliance on tests made by agencies outside the school system, em- 
phasis on acquiring facts instead of developing reasoning, and others. The statement 
calls upon schools to "recapture the program and the organization which will instill in 
the individual the desire to find himself in a group, not bury himself in it." 


» Sex education should be integrated into the school program, but the responsibility 
rests primarily with parents, Mark Schinnerer, superintendent of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
public schools, has reported to his board of education. As requested by the board, 
Schinnerer conducted a study of family living education, concluded that the current 
practice of relating it to regular subjects, i.e., biology, health, homemaking, is work- 
ing well. 





a The two-year, sweeping study of California schools by the Citizens Advisory Commis- 
sion has run into hot water before even reaching the state legislature. The state edu- 
cation department's official reaction to the report "ranged from cool to lukewarm." It 
was unenthusiastic about a key recommendation to increase instruction time in basic sub- 
jects, as well as proposals to de-emphasize driver training and physical education, 
limit elementary classrooms to 25 students, and reduce the power of the state department 
over local school districts. The commission itself was not too unified on its recommen- 
dations--the majority report took 15 pages and the minority report, 77. 





P scanning the TV screen: Nashville, Tenn., is a step closer to its own educational 
TV channel, following the endorsement by the school committee of the Davidson County 
Quarterly Court. Teachers have been trying for an ETV channel since 1953, even put up 
$4,000 to help hire a managing director of the Nashville Educational Television Founda- 
tion. If activated, the channel is expected to reach an audience of 600,000 in middle 
Tennessee. As finishing touches are put on the two airplanes that will telecast the 
Midwest Program on Airborne Television Instruction, reports indicate that more than a 
half million pupils will tune into the demonstration period. The number exceeds expec- 
tations, and officials fear a shortage of TV equipment. Slated to go on trial next 
month, the experiment will operate over six states with a base at Lafayette, Ind. 





> U.S. Commissioner of Education L. G. Derthick looks for no single touchstone to 
advance the cause of education in 1961 but hopes, rather, for a climate of opinion 
which would make possible some major breakthrough in the commitment of the people to 

the support of education. In a statement for EDUCATION U.S.A. he said: "I watch my own 
private set of barometers for encouraging signs on the educational weather--the size of 
public educational budgets in relation to enrollment and cost levels; the climate of 
acceptance of what I consider the proper role of the Federal Government in education; 
the substance and quality level of public controversy on educational matters; and other 
indicators. Particular public actions, of course, may be less significant than the 
state of mind which engenders them. Hence, for example, some new legislative break- 
through comparable to the National Defense Education Act of 1958 would be of greatest 
significance if it should develop out of an obviously new turn of the public mind about 
the value of education on its own terms, without the need for a sputnik or other shock- 
type booster to get it launched." 














John C. Evans, Jr., assistant superintendent of schools, Ogden, Utah, 
has been appointed assistant secretary, director of field service and 
public relations, Utah Education Assn. »» John H. Fischer, dean, 
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=| mittee to advise the New York State Education Dept. on matters relat- 
MAKERS ing to the availability of pupil records to parents. »» Logan Wilson 
= has resigned as chancellor of the Univ. of Texas to become president 
of the American Council on Education, a full-time assignment held for 
the past 10 years by Arthur S. Adams, who will retire next spring. 

















Harry H. Ransom, president of the main university, will succeed Wilson as chancellor 





of the Univ. of Texas, which includes institutions at Austin, Galveston, Houston, 


Dallas, and El Paso. »»> David D. Henry, president, Univ. of Illinois, the Rev. The- 








odore M. Hesburgh, president, Univ. of Notre Dame, and Gaylord P. Harnwell, presi- 
dent, Univ. of Pennsylvania, have been elected to the board of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. 





> James R. Killian, former scientific adviser to President Eisenhower, has said 
that the billions now being spent annually by the United States to put a man into 
space should go instead to aid education. At ceremonies dedicating the new Alfred 
P. Sloan Laboratory of Mathematics and Physics, California Institute of Technology, 
Killian said the American people "must face up to the tough decision as to whether 
we can justify billions of dollars for man in space when our education system is so 
inadequately supported. The image of America may be shaped by the quality of its 
inner life more than by its exploits in space." 





B Joseph H. Forsyth, professor of English, New Mexico State Univ., University 
Park, who this month received the university's annual Westhafer award (with a $500 
prize) for excellence in teaching, finds an excitement in his work: "When an un- 
sophisticated student suddenly comes alive under the stimulation of ideas--when a 
whole class will develop an excitement over a thought trend or collection of new 
ideas--this is when a teacher feels teaching is most worthwhile." 





—— GOAL-MAKERS 


NEWS- Teachers College, Columbia Univ., is chairman of the newly formed com- 
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